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unfortunate as to kill a cow, even accidentally, or if he has upon his conscience some equally heavy burden, he must seek the advice of his spiritual director who may recommend a pilgrimage to some holy river. The distance may be very long, and the consequent trouble and inconvenience very great; still, under such circumstances, the penitent would probably attempt the task. On arriving at the place indicated, he will first seek the services of the local barber, and then plunge into the purifying stream to come forth, as he hopes and believes, with all his guilt cleansed away. At this religious shaving, the incantation must be said by the puskharain pilgrim. There is an analogy between these purificatory rites of shaving and bathing and those prescribed in the Old Testament for the purifying of the leper and for tbe purifying of the Levites. (Lev. xiv. 9; Num. viii. 7.) As a rule, a woman never parts with her hair, for a woman to be shorn is a sign of widowhood; but there are times when an exceedingly religious or loving woman may, in order to bring blessings upon her husband, part with a little, of her cherished hair. When this is done it should he at the confluence of certain rivers; and there, with appropriate rites and ceremony, the wife may submit to her husband's cutting off a short length from her long hair, the severed portion being then offered to the river deity. At times of sickness, both men and women may vow to a certain god that, in the event of recovery, they will make a pilgrimage to its shrine and offer up their hair. When such a vow is upon a man, he will not shave at all but allow all his hair to grow, until he may be able to make the pilgrimage and carry into effect his vow. In fulfilment of such a vow the man or woman will go to the shrine of. the god invoked and, with due ceremony, be clean shaven.
The  rules   connected with   the act of   shaving are strict and complicated.    It is not right that any one